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The Annual Meeting of the American 
Peace Society. 

This number of the Advocate op Peace is given 
up largely to the report of the proceedings of the 
seventy-sixth annual meeting of the American Peace 
Society. 

The occasion was one of unusual interest. There 
was a feeling of strong gratification among those 
present at the remarkable progress during the year 
both in the enlargement of public interest in the 
cause of international concord and in the develop- 
ment and extension of arbitration as manifested by 
the treaties recently signed in Western Europe. 

This gratification was, of course, coupled with keen 
regret that Japan and Russia had gone to war with 
each other, when they might so easily and honorably 
have found a way out of the conflict by making use 
of the scheme of mediation provided in the Hague 
Convention, to which they were both parties. The 
resolution on the subject which was unanimously 
adopted, urging our government to seize the first 
favorable moment to proffer its good offices for the 
restoration of peace, will be found on another page. 

The fact that our own government, which has per- 



haps done more than any other for the movement, is 
at present falling behind in the matter of arbitration 
treaties, when it ought, in loyalty to its own history, 
to be in the forefront, was also much deplored. So 
was the fact that in its recent dealing with Colombia 
arbitration had been ignored in the matter of the 
proper construction to be put upon the treaty of 1846. 

But on the whole no meeting of the Society was 
ever before held under circumstances more generally 
encouraging. 

Our readers will all wish to study carefully the 
annual report of the Board of Directors, which we 
give in full. In the survey there presented are 
brought together the numerous occurrences of the. 
year relating to the arbitration and peace movement, 
after which people are so frequently inquiring. Any 
one who takes the trouble to master the array of 
facts given in the report can hardly fail to become 
convinced that arbitration, the pacific method of 
settling international disputes, is no longer an ex- 
periment, but that it has already permanently estab- 
lished itself both in general public opinion and in 
the public law of the world. 

We had expected to publish in full in this issue 
the splendid address of Mr. MacVeagh at the annual 
dinner in the evening, but give only liberal extracts 
from it, as he has not been able to revise and prepare 
it for publication in full. 

Many excellent sentiments were also expressed in 
the briefer speeches of the evening. We give a sum- 
mary of these for the benefit of our readers. 



Arbitration with Weak Powers. 

There was one point in Moorfield Storey's brief 
remarks at the annual dinner of the American Peace 
Society on May 18 that deserves more serious atten- 
tion than it has yet received. We mean the matter 
of the arbitration of strong powers with small and 
weak ones. Mr. Storey called attention to the fact 
that our own government has up to the present time 
wholly ignored the desire of Colombia, that the ques- 
tion of the proper interpretation of the treaty of 
1846 and of our government's responsibility under it 
should be submitted to impartial arbitration. 

That this is a proper subject for arbitration, as it 
is a purely judicial question, every one must admit. 
The new arbitration treaties concluded by the Western 
European governments provide for reference to the 
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Hague Court of all questions that arise over the in- 
terpretation of treaties. That our goverment is liable 
for damages, if our conduct at the time of the Panama 
revolution was in violation of the treaty, is equally 
clear, even though the result of the revolution can- 
not now be undone. Time cannot take away this 
liability. 

The case of the Alabama claims furnishes a prec- 
edent for arbitration in this instance. It was sev- 
eral years after the close of the Civil War before that 
dispute was finally settled. The British government 
had, by its treatment of the Confederate cruisers, 
aided and abetted the secession of the Southern States. 
Our government kept pressing the claims for dam- 
ages, and if an agreement to arbitrate had not been 
secured from Great Britain, a serious rupture would 
without doubt have taken place. 

If Colombia were a strong power, she would be 
insisting to-day on arbitration over the question of 
our liability for damages for having aided a revolu- 
tion to despoil her of a very valuable province ; and 
we should not hesitate to admit the arbitration. 

The question, then, as Mr. Storey raised it, is 
whether our government is going to persist in re- 
fusing to arbitrate upon the matter, simply because 
it is strong enough to do as it pleases, or will be true 
to its professions and to the ideals of justice which 
it would apply to others in like circumstances. If 
it follow the former course, as it has so far done, it 
will be hard to convince impartial observers that our 
pretended devotion to the principle of arbitration is 
not after all a good deal of a sham, or a mere matter 
of political convenience. 

For our own part we believe that the devotion of 
our government to arbitration has been perfectly sin- 
cere, and not a matter of mere political expediency 
or the result of fear of war. For this reason we 
have greatly regretted that the government did not 
long ago frankly declare its willingness to let this 
question go to an impartial tribunal. If we did not 
violate our treaty obligations to Colombia, by the 
support we gave to the Panama revolution, no body 
of judges chosen from the Hague Court would de- 
clare that we did ; if we were guilty of such viola- 
tion, as Colombia believes, and always will believe, 
we ought to be the first power on earth to be willing 
to make due compensation. 

Mr. Storey's general statement that strong powers 
do not arbitrate with weak states, but only with 
strong ones, because they fear to go to war with them, 
must be taken in a modified sense. The history of 
arbitration shows that strong nations have often arbi- 
trated with weak ones. The number of such arbitra- 
tions has been surprisingly large, our own country 
having been a party to a considerable number of such 
settlements. It is only in cases where controversies 
have involved political ambitions or territorial greed, 
or something of a similar nature, that arbitration has 



been refused to weak states. These have been, it must 
be confessed, painfully numerous in recent years. 

And this leads us to a reflection upon the most 
serious aspect of the subject underlying Mr. Storey's 
remarks, namely, the progressive destruction of small 
states by strong, aggressive ones in recent years. 
The two South African republics are gone. The 
only attempt at independent republican government 
yet made in the Far East has been choked to death. 
Finland has been crushed. Great Britain is by a 
" peaceful mission " of aggression and slaughter pre- 
paring to destroy the life of the native governments 
of Thibet, as she has already destroyed those of so 
many weak peoples in all parts of the globe. 

This killing of small, weak states will go on, with 
some very startling results before long, unless the 
theories and policies which are back of it can be de- 
stroyed. Russia has her covetous eye on Scandina- 
via, which she considers a part of her divinely pre- 
destined sphere. Germany is already arousing strong 
suspicions that she has evil designs upon the Nether- 
land countries. Corea is certain to perish sooner or 
later between the upper and the nether millstones of 
Russia and Japan. Persia and Siam both probably 
lie along the pathway of political death. Without a 
quick and radical change of sentiment and policy in 
this matter, we are in considerable danger of seeing 
at no remote day the disappearance of all the small 
states of Western Europe, which have contributed so 
immeasurably to the best and highest life of the world. 

Nobody objects to the bringing of larger and larger 
areas of territory under single governments, provided 
always that this can be done through the free choice 
of the peoples involved, and with all local rights and 
liberties safeguarded. But where this is not done, 
the violent absorption of small states by powerful 
ones always entails weakness and detriment to civili- 
zation, and leaves behind seeds of hate and discord. 
Civilization cannot afford to get on its hands any more 
Irelands and Polands. 

The spirit that will not arbitrate disputes with 
weak states, because they cannot help themselves, is, 
by whatever name it may be called, nothing less than 
the old spirit of political tyranny and domination 
which has filled the world so full of injustice ; and 
no country that hopes to lead hereafter in the progress 
of mankind to higher levels of political liberty, moral 
attainment and social welfare, can afford to allow it- 
self to be tinged in the least with this spirit. Injus- 
tice in what may be thought small things easily paves 
the way to injustice in larger ones. If we do Colom- 
bia an essential injustice, in refusing to arbitrate with 
her, because she is so weak that we can do as we 
please, we are liable to be emboldened thereby to be- 
have ourselves unjustly toward some power with 
which we shall find that we cannot do as we please. 
Injustice is the straight road to misunderstanding 
and war. 
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Let all the friends of righteousness and peace give 
immediate and serious attention to this problem of 
the relations of the strong powers to the weak ones, 
for there is probably no other sphere at the present 
time in which so much injustice is perpetrated, or 
gives promise of being perpetrated on a great scale 
in the near future. 



Editorial Notes. 

Preparations for the coming Peace 
Peacf con"ress Congress are progressing as rapidly as 
possible. The Boston sub-committee of 
the Committee on Organization has been devoting itself 
largely for the past month to making sure that the coun- 
tries of Europe be well represented in the Congress. 
The results of these efforts are so far most gratifying, 
and the committee are already assured of good delega- 
tions from England, from France, from Italy, Germany, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Denmark, and Norway and Swe- 
den. A Swedish lady has given the Swedish Peace 
Society 2,500 crowns (about $750) toward defraying 
the expenses of a delegation to Boston. Several of the 
cities in which it is planned to hold meetings imme- 
diately after the Congress have already taken steps in 
that direction. A meeting for this purpose was held in 
New York on May 9. It was presided over by Hon. 
Oscar S. Straus, a member of the Hague Court, who is 
taking a prominent part in the efforts to make the Con- 
gress a signal success. Hon. Robert Treat Paine and 
Edwin D. Mead both spoke at the New York meeting. 
In his remarks Mr. Straus said that the Russo-Japanese 
war had cast a cloud over what the last Peace Confer- 
ence did, but he believed that " this war will move for- 
ward the dial of peace and accentuate the fact that this 
spirit of expansion and appropriation of the lands of 
weaker nations must end, and end forever in all the 
continents of the world." He believed that " the Hague 
Tribunal might yet be invoked to decide the issues of 
this war." " Who knows," he asked, " but that this war 
in the Par East will be the strongest possible proof of 
the sentiment which actuated the twenty-six nations at 
the Hague Peace Conference, that each and every nation 
must promote the cause of peace for its own highest 
interests ? " Steps have also been taken in Chicago and 
Cincinnati to organize for meetings. 

The Congress, let all interested remember, will open 
in Boston on Monday, the 3d of October, and continue 
till Friday evening. All peace societies are entitled to 
send delegates. All peace and arbitration departments 
of other organizations may also send delegates. So may 
any organization which interests itself in the cause of 
peace; and any individual who cares to do so may 
attend and be enrolled as a member of the Congress. 



All enrolled will have the right to participate in the 
deliberations, though only official delegates have the 
right to vote on resolutions, etc. 

The Committee still invite contributions, which so far 
have come in slowly, and this invitation continues in 
force till the Congress meets. The Committee are issu- 
ing bulletins frequently in the interests of the Congress. 



Peace Bureau. 



The Commission of the International 
Peace Bureau met at Berne on the 30th 
of April. Mr. Frederic Bajer of Copenhagen, Chair- 
man of the Commission, presided. It was decided to 
open a public subscription in the different countries in 
favor of the International Fund for Peace Propaganda, 
the establishment of which had been decided upon at 
the Rouen Peace Congress. It was voted to send an 
address to the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of both 
Russia and Japan, expressing regret that war had broken 
out between the two countries, and praying the two 
governments to accept mediation for the restoration of 
peace, under the provisions of the Hague Convention. 
A copy of the address was also directed to be sent to the 
other governments signatory of the Hague Convention, 
with the request that they use their influence with the 
belligerents to induce them to accepjt the good offices of 
two neutral states as mediators. Felicitations were ad- 
dressed by the Commission to the governments of France, 
England, Italy, Spain, Denmark and Holland on account 
of the treaties of arbitration recently concluded by them ; 
to the governments of France and Great Britain on ac- 
count of the general agreement disposing of all their 
differences ; to the governments of France and Italy on 
account of the friendly visit of President Loubet to Italy, 
and the amicable relations existing between the two 
countries. The Commission voted its approval of the 
date and place fixed by the American Committee for the 
thirteenth International Peace Congress, and also pro- 
vided for the communication to the peace societies of 
the program of the Congress. 



The Cremer 
Peace Prize. 



A dinner was given in London on May 
4 in honor of William Randal Cremer 
who in December last received the Nobel 
Pease Prize. The dinner was attended by two hundred 
persons, among whom were Andrew Carnegie, the Bishop 
of Hereford, Lord Kinnaird and Lord Monkswell, mem- 
bers of the arbitration group in the House of Commons, 
and members of labor organizations. Thomas Burt, the 
radical member or Parliament for Morpeth presided, and 
in his remarks paid a high tribute to Mr. Carnegie, who, 
he said, was one of the strongest links in the chain of 
Anglo-American friendship. The chief event of the oc- 
casion was the announcement by Mr. Cremer that he had 



